SITWELL, Constance
FLOWERS  AND  ELEPHANTS.   With an  Introduction
by E. M. FORSTER                                                                          tfo. 115
Mrs. Sitwell has known India well, and has filled her pages with
many vivid pictures. But it is the thread on which her impressions are
strung that is so fascinating, a thread so delicate and rare that the
slightest clumsiness in definition would snap it.
SMITH, Pauline
THE BEADLE.  A Novel of South Africa                                No. 129
'A story of great beauty, and told with simplicity and tenderness
that makes it linger in the memory. It is a notable contribution to the
literature of the day.' Morning Post
THE LITTLE KAROO.   Stories of South Africa.   With
an Introduction by ARNOLD BENNETT                                      No. 104
'Nothing like this has been written about South African life since
Olive Schreiner and her Story of an African Farm took the literary
world by storm.' The Daily Telegraph
SQUIRE, J. C.
THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS   No. 102
Stories of literary life, told with a breath of fantasy and gaily ironic
humour.     From The Man Who Kept a Diary to The Man Wht> Wrote
Free Verse? these tales constitute Mr. Squire's most delightful ventures
in fiction ;  and the conception of the book itself is unique.
SULLIVAN, J. W. N.
ASPECTS OF SCIENCE.   First Series                                   No. 70
Although they deal with different aspects of various scientific ideas,
the papers which make up this volume do illustrate, more or less, one
point of view. This book tries to show one or two of the many reasons
why science may be interesting for people who are not specialists as
well as for those who are.
SYMONS, Arthur
PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC                                          No. 113
This book deals mainly with music and with the various arts of the
stage. Mr. Arthur Symons shows how each art has its own laws, its
own limits ; these it is the business of the critic jealously to distinguish.
WILLIAM BLAKE.   A critical study                                      No. 94
When Blake spoke the first word of the nineteenth century there was
none to hear it ; and now that his message has penetrated the world,
and is slowly remaking it, few are conscious of the man who first
voiced it. This lack of knowledge is remedied in Mr. Symons's work.
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